In one Incident at the Peace Conference the Westminster played a
curious and not unimportant part. Mr. Lloyd George, having
won the General Election on a demand for the drastic treatment
of Germany, adopted a much more moderate line at the Peace
Conference Itself. Addressing a gathering of the British Press In
Paris he outlined an essentially reasonable peace programme; the
gathering was private and not to be reported, but the Westminster
Gazette correspondent (In whom Spender reposed a rather sur-
prising degree of confidence; he took out letters of naturalisation
as a Frenchman under the Vichy Government after 1940) sent home a
despatch embodying the gist of the Prime Minister's statements,
attributing them to "a high authority". The result was a concerted
manifestation by right-wing Conservative M.P/S, two hundred
of whom sent the Prime Minister a telegram of protest couched in
language so challenging as to compel him to come home and de-
fend his policy on the floor of the House of Commons, Spender
himself had little part In this, and he was disturbed that the West-
minster had unwittingly made things difficult for Lloyd George at a
time when his action was being determined by his better Instincts,
The Peace Conference over, the Treaty of Versailles in force and
the League of Nations in being, the world was thought to have
passed Into a new era of stability and hope. Spender had no reason,
for mistrusting the general optimism, but during 1920, in the vital
period of transition to what was believed to be settled peace, he
was away from the centre of things, having gone off to Egypt as a
member of the Milner Mission. He professed no admiration for
the peace settlement, but he excused it. "Enemies who played the
game of war according to the old rules/5 he wrote In retrospect,
"might salute each other and shake hands at the end, but warriors
who discharge poison-gas, bomb open cities, sink without trace,
kill and drown women and children, must not expect mercy when
the end comes. Among other characteristics of the modem kind of
warfare Is that It makes a wise peace all but Impossible." He him-
self stood now in a very different relation to the directors of foreign
policy from that which he had enjoyed before the war. From the
end of 1905 to the end of 1916 one of his close friends, Grey, was
Foreign Secretary, and he was on terms not much less intimate
with many other members of the Cabinet. At the same time he was
the editor of an influential paper whose views on foreign affairs
in particular carried recognised weight both at home and abroad.
From the end of 1921, when the evening Westminster disappeared,
all that was changed. The morning papers for which he successively